THE    RED    SU LT AN

lodged in the Beylerbey palace overlooking the
Bosphorus. There, during the gathering turmoil of
the next two years, he remained in the quietude of
impotence, except that now and then he sent messages
of good advice to his younger brother Reshid, now
ruling as Sultan in his place. And, certainly,
Reshid as Mohammed V needed all the good advice
that experience in murder and intrigue could give.
For as a brother too near the throne he had lived a
prisoner in a neighbouring palace, occupied with the
pleasing pursuits of literature and contemplation, far
from the storms that now began to whirl around him.
In 1913 Shevket and Nazim were murdered. Next
year the Goeben and Breslau, having by miracle escaped
the British fleet in their flight from Sicily, appeared off
the Golden Horn, and the Kaiser's policy of winning
the Turks by visiting the Red Sultan in state, present-
ing the beautiful City with a memorial fountain of
singular ugliness, and entering Jerusalem through a
breach specially prepared, was justified and fulfilled.

Then was heard the boom of great guns echoing up
the Dardanelles and across the Sea of Marmora. It
was thought for certain that the British fleet would
force the Narrows and arrive. All the rich and power-
ful began hastily to pack up and send their wealth and
families across the brief passage of sea to the safety of
Asia. When, in 1929, I walked along the shore in
front of the deserted palace, a scene upon a stormy
background of fourteen years before rose to my mind.

It was evening, and an old man, dressed in a fez and
a tightly buttoned black coat, leant forward from a
window gazing down the deep-flowing channel into
the sunset of a peaceful April day. Faintly grey and
blue against the dying light, a few thin lines were
visible, like unlit candles before a fire. They were the
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